CHAPTER TWELVE 


THEORIES OF GROUP AND FAMILY COMMUNICATION 


How do we communicate differently when we are with one person compared to a 
group of people? What makes some groups cohesive and other groups incompatible? 
Why do some groups make good decisions whereas other groups make poor decisions? 
In this chapter we discuss three theories that help us better understand how group 
identities form, how groups make good and bad decisions, and how family 
environments influence child outcomes: (a) symbolic convergence theory, (b) functional 
theory, and (c) family communication patterns theory. After reading this chapter, you 


will be able to 


1. Explain and apply the process of symbolic convergence 


2. Understand the principles of functional theory 


How Can I Make Group Work a Positive Experience? 


Mai and Logan were excited to be taking political science together. That is, until the first 


day of class, when Dr. Cox announced that one of their major assignments would 


involve participating in a group project to develop a new foreign policy plan for the 
United States in its dealings with China. 

Logan sighed. “I hate group projects! I am so tired of having to carry someone 
else’s weight. Why can’t we just write our own papers?” 

“I know what you mean,” said Mai. “In my family communication class, I had 
two group members who rarely showed up, and everyone else waited on me to do all 
the work. You and I should be in the same group.” As Mai tried to encourage Logan, 
however, Dr. Cox announced that he would be randomly assigning students to their 
groups —and as fate would have it, Logan and Mai ended up in different groups. 

Over the next several weeks, Logan got to know her group members and found 
that her group really enjoyed working together as a team. Different group members 
contributed to their meetings by helping to analyze the issues involved, identifying 
criteria for judging the policies, brainstorming relevant and realistic alternatives, and 
comparing each option to their criteria to find the best plan for their presentation. At the 
same time, Logan noticed that some of her group members would occasionally share 
personal stories or anecdotes to help lighten the mood. Her group was focused on 
completing the task and earning an ‘A’ on the project, and yet, they developed a sense 
of team spirit as they caught up on each other’s lives and got to know each other on a 
more personal level. 

Mai’s group experience did not go quite as well. Most of her group members 
were apathetic about the class and the assignment. Despite her efforts, Mai’s group 


rarely met. When they did meet, the conversation was stilted. The others resisted Mai’s 


attempts to help them brainstorm policy plans and most of them showed little interest 
in anything other than doing the bare minimum to complete the assignment. Not 
surprisingly, when Mai and Logan’s groups gave their policy plan presentations at the 
end of the semester, Mai’s group earned a C+ on its presentation, whereas Logan’s 
group earned an A. 

For many students like Mai and Logan, working in groups to complete course 
assignments is challenging at best. From the difficulty of coordinating schedules to the 
frustration of dealing with lazy and apathetic members, group projects often generate a 
sense of annoyance and dread. When groups come together and develop a common 
identity and a sense of team spirit, however, they can often accomplish more than any 
one individual can alone, producing very rewarding experiences. 

What led to such different experiences for Mai and Logan? How does 
communication enhance or inhibit the successful completion of group goals? What 
types of communication behaviors help build team chemistry and a sense of group 
identity? And to what extent are these behaviors first learned in our families of origin — 
our original “group” experiences?! These are but a few of the questions that scholars 
have addressed as they develop theoretical explanations of how groups and families 
communicate. 

In this chapter, we explore three theories that help us understand how 
individuals develop a common group identity, analyze problems, develop effective 
solutions, and accomplish group goals through communication. First, we discuss 


symbolic convergence theory, which explains how group members develop a shared 


group identity and culture through the process of sharing group fantasies. Then, we 
turn our attention to functional theory, which examines how communication enables 
(or constrains) group members as they seek to accomplish the various tasks necessary 
for developing effective solutions to problems. Finally, we discuss family 
communication patterns theory, which guides our understanding of how families 
develop a shared social reality through conversation and conformity orientations to 
family interaction. By learning how the communication process works in group and 
family contexts, you will develop a better understanding of why some groups are more 
successful than others. 
[Dr. Venetis removed information about prior two theories] 

Family Communication Patterns Theory 
Take a moment and think about the family communication environment in which you 
were raised. How often did your parents ask for your opinion about something 
important? Did your family frequently talk about topics such as politics and religion, 
for which disagreement is common? Were your parents open and honest about their 
emotions and did they encourage you to express your own feelings? 

Or were you instead raised by parents who were rather strict and discouraged 
open disagreements and conflicts? For instance, did your parents say things like “You 
should give in on arguments rather than risk making people mad” and “My ideas are 
right, and you should not question them”? Would your parents become irritated with 
your views if they were different from their own? And did they expect you to obey their 


rules without question and to always let them have the last word? 


Depending on your answers to these questions, family communication patterns 
(FCP) theory identifies orientations to family interaction that influence how you think 
and talk about various kinds of information. Although FCP theory is focused primarily 
on family communication, it shares a common interest with SCT in its efforts to explain 
how groups develop a shared social reality. It also provides some insight into the kinds 
of information-processing and decision-making behaviors that we learned are central to 
functional theory. With these similarities in mind, let’s briefly review the intellectual 
tradition of FCP theory before turning our attention to some of its assumptions and key 
concepts (see Table 12. 4 for summary). 
Intellectual Tradition of Family Communication Patterns Theory 

FCP theory is the product of more than 40 years of research spanning three 

generations of scholars in mass communication and family communication.? It began 
with Jack M. McLeod and Steven R. Chaffee’s program of research at the University of 
Wisconsin, which investigated how parents helped their children make sense of 
television programming and other forms of mass media messages.? McLeod and 
Chaffee believed it was difficult for us to know how much of our information comes 
from direct experience with our physical environment and how much comes indirectly 
from other people and the mass media.* They suggested that we tend to believe the 
information we obtain from others is, in fact, real, as if it were no less valid than if we 
had directly observed it in our physical environment. Our tendency to treat information 
that we receive indirectly as real is often reinforced by the fact that others seem to have 


the same information and ideas we do. Thus, we may find ourselves agreeing that 


everyone ought to see things the way we do. McLeod and Chaffee refer to this as a 
process of constructing a social reality, or your more general understanding of how 
people think and behave based on your interactions with family members and others. 
According to this theory, your social reality emerges primarily from two different 
orientations to communication in the family environment. 

First, families vary in their concept-orientation, which represents the extent to 
which parental discussions of ideas and concepts influence how children process 
information and make decisions during social interaction. A family high in concept- 
orientation values the discussion of ideas over the preservation of harmony within 
parent-child relationships. In other words, they privilege open discussions on a wide 
variety of topics despite differing opinions among family members. Second, families 
vary in their socio-orientation, which represents the extent to which social roles and 
relationships have a greater influence than the discussion of ideas on how children 
process information and make decisions. A family high in socio-orientation privileges 
harmony in parent-child relationships at the expense of openly discussing ideas and 
opinions on a variety of topics. That is, they tend to avoid having conflict and 
expressing differences of opinion for the sake of family peace (and compliance).° 

A second generation of FCP theory emerged in the 1990s as scholars in family 
and interpersonal communication found several inconsistent research findings within 
McLeod and Chaffee’s mass media framework. Theorists such as David Ritchie at 
Portland State University, Mary Anne Fitzpatrick at the University of South Carolina, 


and Ascan Koerner at the University of Minnesota re-conceptualized and re-labeled the 


two underlying dimensions of FCP theory to capture more accurately the 
communication behaviors that reflect both family orientations. Because a concept- 
orientation emphasizes the importance of ideas, Ritchie and Fitzpatrick re-labeled this 
dimension the conversation orientation to reflect a concern with open discussion of ideas 
between parents and children. On the other hand, socio-orientation emphasizes 
compliance to parental authority and the avoidance of conflict. Thus, Ritchie and 
Fitzpatrick re-labeled this dimension the conformity orientation. Using this re- 
conceptualization of FCP theory, Koerner and Fitzpatrick have studied how different 
combinations of both orientations predict meaningful differences in the information 
processing, decision-making, and conflict behaviors of individual family members.” 
We are now seeing a third generation of FCP theory that helps correct how 
conformity orientation had been defined and measured previously. Recently, two 
separate teams of researchers tackled this problem. First, a team led by Haley 
Kranstuber Horstman at the University of Missouri conducted a study that illustrated 
some of the limitations of the current ways scholars understand family conformity 
orientation’. Her team, which included your textbook author (P.S.), reasoned that the 
current measure was not capturing the experience of conformity in its entirety. Thus, 
they developed and validated an expanded measure, which suggested that conformity 
is best characterized by the following four dimensions (a) respecting parental authority; 
(b) experiencing parental control; (c) adopting parents’ values/beliefs; and (d) 
questioning parents’ beliefs/authority. The second team, led by Colin Hesse at Oregon 


State University, also determined that the ways scholars measured conformity 


orientation needed to be expanded.’ His team suggested a better way to measure 
conformity was to break it up into two dimensions: cold conformity and warm 
conformity. Cold conformity is similar to the existing ways scholars think about the 
conformity orientation, but warm conformity acknowledges the ways that family 
structure and shared values can be enacted in positive ways. Regardless of which 
elaboration you prefer, the evolution of FCP is a good illustration of how theories can 
become better predictors and explain more over time when scholars have more accurate 
ways to measure phenomena. 

In sum, FCP theory is a social scientific theory from the post-positivist paradigm. 
It assumes that all families possess conversation and conformity orientations that 
ultimately help family members create their shared social reality. With this general 
assumption in mind, let’s explore the remaining assumptions of FCP theory before 
discussing the four types of families it identifies. 

Assumptions of Family Communication Patterns Theory 

Three principal assumptions underlie FCP theory. 

Assumption 1: All families are characterized by shared world views that are 
unique to each family and that provide individual family members with value and 
belief systems, or schemas.1° Recall from Chapter 5 that schemas represent organized 
knowledge structures (or “blueprints”) that we use to make sense of different 
phenomena. FCP theory assumes that we develop an initial set of schemas from 


working models of how parents and children interact. Ultimately, these schemas shape 


how we perceive our social environments and how we communicate with family 
members and others. 

Assumption 2: Family communication patterns emerge from the process of co- 
orientation, without which human communication would not be possible.™! According 
to Koerner and Fitzpatrick, co-orientation results when two or more people focus on 
and evaluate the same object in their social and/or material environment and are aware 
of their shared evaluation. Koerner and Fitzpatrick do not necessarily limit their use of 
the term “object” to mean something that is tangible and relatively unchanging (e.g., a 
table), but rather anything that a person can observe and direct thought or energy 
toward understanding. For example, suppose you and your mother watched an episode 
of Netflix’s Bridgerton. After watching the show, you both talk to each other about the 
episode, your beliefs about sexual consent and gender roles, and your more general 
opinions about how our society views doing whatever it takes to care for and defend 
one’s family. As you discussed these issues with your mother, a process of co- 
orientation would take place as you both focused on, and evaluated, the ethical issues 
raised by Bridgerton, and expressed either similarities or differences of opinion on the 
matter. 

In families, co-orientation results in two distinct cognitions for each family 
member involved in a given interaction. The first cognition is your perception of the 
observed object or stimulus (e.g., the episode), and the second cognition is a 
representation of the other person’s perception of the same object or stimulus (e.g., your 


take on your mother’s perception of the series). These two cognitions determine three 
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attributes of the co-oriented dyad, family, or group: agreement, accuracy, and 
congruence. Agreement is the similarity between people’s perceptions or attitudes about 
the object. Accuracy is the similarity between one person’s representation of the other 
person’s perception and the other person’s actual perception. Finally, congruence is the 
similarity between one person’s own attitude about the object and the same person’s 
representation of the other person’s attitude about the object. These three attributes are 
interdependent, such that the state of any two determines the state of the third.!? 
Returning to our previous example, if you believe that sexual consent is important all 
the time and in all circumstances, and you perceive that your mother agrees with you, 
then the combination of accuracy and congruence between your attitude and your 
mother’s attitude about sexual consent produces agreement. Suppose the conversation 
changed to the topic of gender roles, however, and the roles men and women should 
play in romantic relationships. If your mother perceives that you agree with her 
position that men and women should perform different household chores (i.e., 
congruence), but in fact, you believe that a person’s gender should have no bearing on 
household duties (i.e., inaccuracy), then the combination of congruence and inaccuracy 
would produce disagreement. Figure 12.1 provides further illustration of how 
agreement, accuracy, and congruence work together to produce the process of co- 
orientation. 

Assumption 3: A shared social reality becomes possible only when family 
members have agreement, accuracy, and congruence. It further assumes that all humans 


are driven by a psychological need for consistent cognitions (congruence) and by a 
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pragmatic need to predict other people’s behaviors correctly (accuracy). These two 
needs create a social situation that often motivates us to seek agreement.!S 
Consequently, family members can seek agreement and attempt to achieve a shared 
social reality in two distinct ways. One way is for individuals to anticipate another 
family member's attitude about an object and to adopt the same attitude. That is, they 
can conform to other family members. The other way is for family members to discuss the 
object of co-orientation and its role in the family’s social reality and co-construct a 
shared perception of it. These two ways of achieving a shared social reality lead to the 
development of relational schemas, or orientations to communication, that guide and 
direct how family members process information, make decisions, and coordinate their 
shared activities. 
Key Concepts in Family Communication Patterns Theory 

FCP theory provides two sets of key concepts. These include two orientations to 
family communication and four family types that emerge from different combinations 
of both orientations. First, FCP theory defines conversation orientation as “the degree 
to which families create a climate where all family members are encouraged to 
participate in unrestrained interaction about a wide array of topics.” Individuals in 
high conversation-oriented families are free to interact with one another as they share 
ideas, express concerns, and make decisions. There are few limitations regarding time 
spent in family interaction and the topics that are discussed, and family members 
frequently share their individual activities, thoughts, and feelings with each other. In 


comparison, individuals in low conversation-oriented families talk far less frequently 
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with each other about thoughts, feelings, and activities. Few topics are openly 
discussed. Family activities are not deliberated in great detail, as parents often exclude 
children when making family decisions. 

Second, FCP theory defines conformity orientation as “the degree to which 
family communication stresses a climate of homogeneity of attitudes, values, and 
beliefs.”1> In other words, a conformity orientation emphasizes uniformity of beliefs and 
attitudes between parents and children. Families high on conformity tend to place 
family interests before those of individual family members. Their interactions typically 
focus on conflict avoidance, adherence to social rules and norms, and strict obedience to 
parental authority. Families with a low conformity orientation, however, tend to focus 
on the individuality and equality of each family member. In these families, parents 
value the beliefs and opinions of their children and use participatory decision making to 
encourage independent thinking. 

Using high/low combinations of conversation and conformity orientation, FCP 
theory identifies four types of families who share similarities and differences in terms of 
family member outcomes.!¢ First, pluralistic families are high in conversation 
orientation but low in conformity orientation. Communication in pluralistic families is 
open, unrestrained, and involves everyone. Parents do not feel the need to control their 
children or to make all their decisions for them. Rather, they encourage family 
discussions in which opinions are evaluated on their merit. Moreover, parents in 
pluralistic families are willing to let their children participate equally in family decision 


making, and they openly address and resolve their conflicts with one another (rather 
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than avoid conflict). As a result, children in these families learn to value open 
conversations and independent thinking, which in turn enhances their communication 
competence!” and their confidence in making decisions. 

Families who are low in conversation orientation but high in conformity 
orientation are called protective families. In many ways, this family type is the polar 
opposite of the pluralistic family. Their communication reflects an emphasis on strict 
obedience to parental authority with little concern for open discussions of ideas. Parents 
in protective families believe they should make the decisions for their families, and they 
see little value in explaining their reasoning to their children or seeking their children’s 
input. Conflict is perceived negatively and is generally avoided, as family members 
often lack the necessary skills to manage conflict productively. Children in protective 
families learn to place little value in family conversations and to question their own 
decision-making abilities. 

Families who are high in conversation orientation and high in conformity 
orientation are referred to as consensual families. According to FCP theory, consensual 
families are characterized by an ongoing tension between 1) valuing open discussions 
and exploring ideas and 2) feeling pressure to agree with parents and preserve the 
existing hierarchy within the family. Parents demonstrate a sincere interest in their 
children and in what they have to say, yet they believe that they (as parents) should 
make final decisions for the family. To resolve this tension, parents listen to their 
children and explain their decisions, hoping that their children will understand their 


reasoning and adopt their values and beliefs. Although these family members generally 
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view conflict as negative and harmful to the family, they demonstrate a willingness to 
engage in conflict so that unresolved disputes do not threaten their relationships. 1° 
Consequently, children in consensual families typically learn to value family 
conversations, although they tend to adopt their parents’ values and beliefs. 

Finally, laissez-faire families are low in both conversation and conformity 
orientations. Their communication can best be described as infrequent, uninvolved, 
and limited to a small number of topics. Parents believe that all family members should 
be able to make their own decisions — yet, unlike in pluralistic families, they have little 
interest in communicating with their children and helping them learn how to make 
good decisions. Most members are emotionally uninvolved with one other, and most 
tend to avoid conflict. Children in laissez-faire families learn that there is little value in 
family conversation and that they must make their own decisions. Because they receive 
so little support from their parents, however, they typically question their own 
decision-making abilities. A depiction of the four family types appears in Figure 12.2. 
Figure 12.2 Four Family Types 

Considered together, conversation and conformity orientations and the four 
family types provide a useful vocabulary for describing and understanding meaningful 
differences in family communication environments. Remember, these orientations 
represent relational schemas that guide how family members process information and 
communicate with individuals both inside and outside of the family. Thus, FCP theory 
provides a series of claims that link both orientations and the four family types to 


different kinds of outcomes. 
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Claims of Family Communication Patterns Theory 

The first claim advanced by FCP theory is that high conversation orientations 
produce positive outcomes in families and in individual family members.19 Research has 
shown, for instance, that conversation orientation is positively associated with 
children’s interpersonal skills in romantic relationships,” parents’ use of confirming 
messages and affectionate behaviors,” constructive conflict management skills,” and 
children’s well-being.” When families, and particularly parents, create a climate in 
which everyone is encouraged to talk openly about a variety of topics, children are 
more likely to develop the kinds of information-processing and decision-making skills 
that enhance self-esteem, reduce stress, and enable them to cope with life’s challenges.*4 

FCP theory also suggests that high conformity orientations produce negative outcomes 
in families and in individual family members, although this trend is less clear and more 
dependent on the subtle nuances of authority that parents enact within the family.” For 
example, conformity orientations are negatively associated with the same outcomes 
noted above for conversation orientations.*° High conformity orientations are also 
positively associated with communication apprehension,” conflict avoidance,” and 
perceived stress in young adult children.” Researchers have speculated, however, that 
these trends may vary as a function of how parental authority is expressed within the 
family. For example, some parents might expect their children to obey, to adopt their 
attitudes and beliefs, and to abide by family rules and norms, but because these 
expectations are communicated in love, their children ultimately view their parents’ 


behaviors as being in their own best interest (e.g., a form of “tough love”). For others, 
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parents’ expectations and authority might have been communicated in a dictatorial 
manner that stifled the children’s sense of self-esteem and confidence, leading to more 
harmful outcomes. In short, subtle differences in how parental authority is expressed 
may alter the degree to which a conformity orientation is associated with family 
member outcomes. 

The final set of claims advanced by FCP theory focuses on the unique and 
combined contributions of both orientations and the four family types to information 
processing, behavioral, and psychosocial (or well-being) outcomes in family members. 
Specifically, research generally supports the idea from FCP theory that children from 
pluralistic families usually fare better on a variety of outcomes than children from the other three 
family types.°° In other words, when parents create a family communication 
environment that is high in conversation and relatively low in conformity, children tend 
to develop more competent communication and conflict-management skills that enable 
them to cope with stress and be more successful as young adults. Along with this claim, 
FCP theory also suggests that (1) conversation orientation is a stronger predictor of well- 
being outcomes, on average, than conformity orientation, and (2) conversation orientation is 
more predictive of well-being outcomes than information processing and behavioral outcomes.*! 
Considered together, these claims suggest that when families encourage unrestrained 
conversations on a variety of topics, participatory decision making, and freedom in 
expressing different opinions and viewpoints, such open family environments are likely 
to enhance the general well-being and health of individual family members. 


Consequently, FCP theory ultimately teaches us an important lesson about parenting, 
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namely, that a conversation orientation may equip children with the information- 


processing skills and communication behaviors necessary for developing healthy 


relationships with people outside of the family. 


Table 12.4: A Snapshot of Family Communication Patterns Theory 


Intellectual Tradition 


Assumptions 


Concepts 


FCP theory is a social scientific theory from the post- 
positivist paradigm. It assumes that all families develop 
conversation and conformity orientations that ultimately 
help family members create their shared social reality. 


1. All families are characterized by shared world views that 
are unique to each family and that provide individual 
family members with value and belief systems, or schemas. 
2. Family communication patterns emerge from the process 
of co-orientation which occurs when two or more people 
evaluate and focus on the same object in their material or 
social environment and are aware of their shared focus. 

3. A shared social reality becomes possible only when 
family members have agreement, accuracy, and congruence. 
4, All humans are driven by a psychological need for 
consistent cognitions (congruence) and by a pragmatic need 
to predict other people’s behaviors correctly (accuracy). 


1. Conversation orientation as “the degree to which 
families create a climate where all family members are 
encouraged to participate in unrestrained interaction about 
a wide array of topics.” 32 

2. Conformity orientation as “the degree to which family 
communication stresses a climate of homogeneity of 
attitudes, values, and beliefs.” 33 

3. Pluralistic families are high in conversation orientation 
but low in conformity orientation. 

4. Protective families are low in conversation orientation 
but high in conformity orientation. 
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5. Consensual families are high in conversation orientation 
and high in conformity orientation. 

6. Laissez-faire families are low in conversation orientation 
and low in conformity orientation. 


Claims 1. High conversation orientations produce positive 
outcomes in families and in individual family members. 
2. High conformity orientations produce negative outcomes 
in families and in individual family members, although this 
trend is less clear and more dependent on the subtle 
nuances of authority that parents enact within the family. 
3. Children from pluralistic families usually fare better on a 
variety of outcomes than children from the other three 
family types. 
4. Conversation orientation is a stronger predictor of well- 
being outcomes, on average, than conformity orientation. 
5. Conversation orientation is more predictive of well-being 
outcomes than information processing and behavioral 
outcomes. 


Summary and Conclusion 
In this chapter, we discussed three theories that illustrate how communication helps 
groups and families process information, make decisions, and develop a shared social 
reality. Symbolic convergence theory highlights the importance of dramatizing 
messages and shared group fantasies in the development of a common group identity 
and group culture. Functional theory explains how group members communicate either 
to promote or to inhibit the fulfillment of certain task requirements necessary for 
making effective and appropriate decisions. Finally, family communication patterns 
theory provides an insightful look at how family conversation and conformity 
orientations combine to produce different types of family communication 


environments. These environments have important implications for the personal and 
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relational well-being of family members, and they may ultimately influence how 
children learn to interact in other group settings once they become young adults. To 
conclude, let’s return to the scenario from the beginning of this chapter to see if we can 
use what we have learned from these three theories to make sense of Mai and Logan’s 


experience. 
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For Further Discussion 

Looking back at our opening scenario, use the three theories that we discussed in this 

chapter to provide some possible reasons as to why Mai and Logan had such different 

group experiences. 

Family Communication Patterns Theory 

1. How might we use FCP theory to understand how individuals in group settings 
process information and make decisions? 

2. SCT and FCP theory both explain how groups of individuals (and/or members of 
families) develop a shared social reality. How might we use the assumption of co- 
orientation from FCP theory to understand the symbolic convergence process that 
occurs as individuals share group fantasies? 

3. How might family conversation and conformity orientations provide relational 
schemas that guide and direct young adults in their social interactions with other 
group members? In other words, how might a conversation orientation help 
someone generate discussions in the group and brainstorm ideas? How might a 
conformity orientation create unrealistic expectations of group harmony based on 


the avoidance of conflict and the tendency to encourage groupthink? 


Achievement fantasies 
Affiliation fantasies 
Affiliative constraints 
Co-orientation 
Cognitive constraints 
Conformity orientation 
Consensual families 
Constraints 
Conversation orientation 
Counteractive function 
Dramatizing message 
Egocentric constraints 
Fantasy 

Fantasy chains 

Fantasy theme 

Fantasy type 

Functions 

Group fantasy 
Groupthink 


Laissez-faire families 


Key Terms for all 3 chapters 


Mastery fantasies 
Pluralistic families 
Promotive function 
Protective families 
Rhetorical vision 
Schemas 

Symbolic convergence 
Symbolic cue 


Zero-history groups 
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